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One lamp 


in the gloom 
by PERCY REDFERN 


QOMEWHERE in Europe a wife 

7 sits in a windowless, unheated 
room. Her food is always beans and 
potatoes, and constantly she patches 
elothes which she cannot replace. 
This does not so greatly distress her. 
She is even thankful that nights are 
undisturbed, that she has not to pick 
herself up from where the blast has 
flung her and hasten to fight a fire. 
But what torments her is the question 
of her husband. Where is he? He 
is, in fact, only across a frontier; but 
nine months after total surrender still 
he cannot travel or communicate. 
And the thought torments him, Has 
she survived? Where is she? 


March 8, 1946 24. 


qT is official news that famine is 

threatening the Old World. 
Every need of the peoples demands 
that with the utmost speed we restore 
at least all the outward relations of 
peace. Fearing famine or anarchy, 
after twenty years of French aggres- 
sion, the autocrats of 1815 did at 
once give peace to Europe. As old- 
fashioned Christians of a paternal 
kind, they acted toward Firance as 
they would have had France act to- 
ward them. And those antiquated 
methods worked. 

Today, parliamentary or communist, 
the democracies will let nothing work. 
The enemy is under their feet, but 
they will not help him up. Which 
means that they cannot help them- 
selves. They cannot unite the world 
to banish famine, to avoid anarchy, to 
bring to every home the betterments 
which they promise. Husbands, 
wives, parents, children, friends, still 
are severed as by war, 


Different cruelties 


As we are making the world, none 
of us can look out on it and be happy. 
Shuddering at concentration camps, 
how can we bear to hear of a Germany 
which is a camp of starvation for 
millions of penniless, workless de- 
portees? Let the deportations be 
humane, we say. Well, there are 
lifferent cruelties in murder. Gas- 
sing can be relatively humane. But 
it ig still murder, as the taking of 
work and means of life, of home and 
homeland alike, from under the feet 
of the excluded, is still robbery with 
violence, and a menace to all future 
security, 

We comfort ourselves by believing 
that at Nuremberg, anyhow, justice is 
being done, even though the cruelties 
to be punished are all the cruelties of 
one government. But at home, in our 
‘internal government, would we see 
any advance on anarchy if men from 
one region who had done grievous 
harm (whatever their intentions) 
made themselves through power the 
prosecutors and judges of other harm- 
ful men? Justice and education in 
international behaviour do not come 
from condemning to continued misery 
even those who have brought misery 
upon themselves. 

SOMEONE will say that if only 

those who begin a war are made 
to suffer as guilty, it will still be a 
step towards discouraging war in 
future. (Perhaps—but was Stalin 
one of the initiators in September. 
19392) Or some one will add that I 
am_ ranking the policeman’s baton 
with the footpad’s club. Without 
accepting the analogy we may con- 
cede something here; for more im- 
portant is the question: Why did the 
footpad take up his weapon? If he 
had been unemployed, or, like Robin 
Hood, denied’ access to natural re- 
sources, and if in addition he had 
been without a parliament to appeal 
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“STARVATION” FOOD CUTS 


MAY FORCE GERMANY 
TO GO COMMUNIST 


UST as suddenly as the world-food shortage was revealed to 
the British public, the news of near-starvation conditions in 

the British zone of Germany has been sprung upon them. It is 
a bitter disappointment to those who believed that, on the whole, 


Britain was doing a good job of 
work in Germany. Suddenly, 
from being the best-fed of the 
Big-Three zones of occupation, 
the British—both numerically 


Observer’s 


Commentary 


and industrially the most im- 
portant of them all—has 


dropped to being the worst. 

To get the rations of 22 million 
people back from 1,000 to 1,550 
ealories is a prodigious undertaking 
in these days of universal shortage. 
Yet somehow it must be done. Be- 
cause it is of political consequence, 
it is probably futile to hope for help 
from the Russian zone which, under 
the German peace-economy, supplied 
Western Germany with the food iit 
could not produce itself. A_ corre- 
spondent to The Times (Mar. 2) 
expresses 
“the strong conviction that in N.W. Germany 
we hold the most western-looking and anti- 
Russian area of the country which, if main- 
tained above the level of starvation and 
untainted by the new Berlin-centred political 
parties, will furnish us with a fair opportunity 
of creating a democratic atate in a_key- 
position of Europe. Our apparently impending 
failure in these respects seems the last phase 
in an inept Government policy inexorably if 
unconsciously tending to create a Communist 
Germany ruled from Berlin.” 


Hunger and prestige 
PHARDLY anything can be con- 


ceived which would deal a heavier 
blow to the prestige of the British 


system in Germany than a failure to 
keep the British zone above star7?- 
tion-level It is said that we have not 
sufficient personnel to compel the 
farmers to put their hidden stocks on 
the market. That will be reckoned an 
administrative failure of the British. 
It is also reported that the quality of 
the personnel administering relief in 
the British zone leaves much to be 
desired. Too often, it is said, they 
are incompetents, of poor moral 
quality, who have seized the oppor- 
tunity of a cushy job, and flaunt their 
own high standard of living and not 
so high standards of morality before 
a disillusioned people. : 
Again, from the report of the multi- 
national Trade Union delegation it 
appears that Fritz Kuster’s criticism 
of the retention of Nazi officials is 
fully justified. That will have a de- 
plorable influence not only on the 
morale of the democratic elements in 
the German people, but on that of the 
British officials who deal with them. 
It makes for cynicism on both sides. 
It is not too late to consider policy in 
the British zone as the vitally import- 
ant matter it is—and to refashion it 
imaginatively at the highest level. 


Still the key-country 


N OTHING will alter the tact that 
z Germany is the key-country of 
continental Europe. When the mass- 
expulsions from Poland, Czecho- 
Slwakia and the Balkan countries 
have been completed, the population 
of Germany will rise to 72 millions, 
and the density of population to 518 
per square mile against 364 in 1937 
(Economist, Mar. 2), that is, rather 
more than the density of population 
in Great Britain. To support such a 
population, a considerable develop- 


Conditional surrender 
A new food fact 


MPHE only occasion on which Sir 

Ben Smith asked me to come 
and see him, I pledged him my 
support on two conditions: one 
was—and I will come to this later 
—that he did not feed the people 
of Europe or anyone else at the 
expense of our already low mini- 
mum standard of rationing in this 
country; and the second was that 
he would maintain a minimum 
rationing of eight ounces of fat 
per person per week. If he failed 
on either of those two factors, 
then I concluded that his admini- 
stration would fail. 


—Lord Woolton, 
Lords, Feb. 20. 


House of 


ment of industry is obviously neces- 
sary, 

Politically, it is inconceivable that 
the industry of Germany shiould have 
been left intact (except for war- 
damage). The demand of the Rus- 
siangs for enormous reparations in the 
form of capital equipment is just. If 
we ireflect that, in consequence of the 
German attack on Russia, 25 millions 
of people have been left completely 
homeless, and that two years after 
their liberation only jone-third of the 
water had been pumped out of the 
Donbas coal-pits, we have some faint 
idea of the difficulties of an equitable 
settlement of Germany’s economic 
structure. 


Expiation of guilt 


[HE pity is that Germany as a 
~. whole is not permitted to grapple 
with the problems of her own exist- 
ence. She has no political entity, but 
is merely the passive body for experi- 
ment and contention by conflicting 
ideologies. She is completely in the 
dark as to what industry will be 
allowed her. Moreover, the German 
people thavia to face a long peniod of 
semi-starvation which looks like last- 
ing over next winter as well as this. 
It is inevitable that the physical 
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‘The 


The reduction of rations to what is, 
without exaggeration, starvation level 
is most likely to have important 
economic and political consequences. 
The dangers of starvation and 
disease, which have not materialised 
in winter, have now reappeared with 
disastrous force. 

The situation will be aggravated by 
the influx of 1,500,000 settlers from 
territories ceded to Poland. 

—The Observer. March 3. 
A BOUT the world, now. It’s hard 
~*~" to be honest. Hard, not intel- 


Jectually: for you don’t need an 


awful lot of savvy to see what's 
wrong, though you may be rather 
stumped to say it im words that 
ring a bell in the man beside you in 


the bus. But that’s not the point 
just now. Being honest about the 
world to yourself is the concern. 
There’s no great intellectual diffi- 
culty in that. And its not hard, 
morally. For the truth about this 
situation is that you can do 60 
devilish little about it. The old 
, Ego—that lover of comfort and 
inertia—doesn’t get very much in 
the way. It isn’t he who whimpers 
at “the high underleaped moun- 
tains of necessity.” You can kick 
him in the pants good and hard. 
The only result is that you send 
him farther up the mountainside 
than you can get yourself. 


No, the trouble is emotional. It’s so 
‘damned painful to face the 


This pathetic group is all that was left of 150 German deportees from 
the East by the time they reached Berlin, 


pam of all the world” 


truth. There just isn’t a dog's 
chance of saving Humanity its 
agony. And put like that, too— 
it’s almost comfortable. Hu- 
manity’s agony: Humanity’s Cruci- 
fixion: Humanity’s resurrection. 
That’s in the order of things. But 
Humanity is a terrible abstraction. 
It’s Hans’s little daughter, and 
Grete’s little son—my little daugh- 
ter, my little son—a hundred, a 
thousand, a million times over. 
The agony is theirs. The incom- 
prehensible pain. 

There she is—thai Grete: wrapped in 
a blanket, staggering in the snow 
down the railway track, carrying 
her Baby boy in her arms: and her 
daughter trudging behind her 
swaying to drop. And there she is 
ngain, that Grete, on her knees be- 
side her dead boy, weeping: never 
to be comforted. 

I hope Grete is a Christian: simply 
in order that she may be comforted. 
It will not stop her thinking, but 
she may think and be happy in the 
thought of clasping her boy again. 

If the Christian faith is an illusion, 
still I want Grete to believe in it. 
It’s better for her—far better. 


Perhaps too it would be better for me. 


I don’t want to hate the petty mon- 
sters who drove Grete out of her 
village; I don’t want to hate the 
mighty monsters who said: “ There 
must be a transfer of population— 
twelve millions or so. But, of 
course, it will be humane Of 
course, . .” I don’t want to hate 
these manipulators of masses. 

I hate hating. I’m*no good at it, 
anyway. 

But what am I to do? 

Not think about them any more? 

Pray that their victims are Christ- 
ians? 

Pray whom? Pray what? 

Be a Christian myself? 

Nurse the pain: the pain of 
Grete’s boy, Grete’s pain; the pain 
of all the world? 

It’s damned hard to be honest: 
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Evil and Reason 


MAY one who, though not a mem- 
-"* ber of PPU, has much sympathy 
with pacifism, comment upon two 
recent letters in your columns? 

(1) Mr. D. G. Williams (Feb. 15) 
surely exaggerates grossly in sug- 
gesting that the events of the last six 
years have come near to showing that 
“evil” is the main driving force of 
the world. “An immense amount of 
intellectual power devoted to problems 
of organization; and of will-power 
devoted to a cause held to be (on one 
side or the other) greater than the 
personal happiness of the individual 
have gone to the shaping of these war 
years. These forces are not them- 
selves evil but good; only their mis- 
direction is evil. But to say that evil 
wills have misdirected much _ fine 
human energy is not the same thing 
as to say that the evil is itself the 
main driving force, 

It is an abuse of words to call 
“creation” a “form of coercion.” 
Unless our terms are to become a 
mere meaningless welter, “ coercion ” 
must ba kept as a kind of transaction 
between persons, therefore presup- 
posing persons; or between a collec- 
tivity and a person (or group), 

“You have only got to imagine what God 
might have done.” A comica] piece of pre- 
sumptuousness! How can Mr. Williams pos- 
sibly do any such thing in view of his and 
our fragmentary understanding? He presumes 


to tell a supposedly anthrapomurphie butcher- 
God that “he” ought to have done better. 


There is too much of the wrong sort of 
“inner light’ here, and nut enough cf the 
reverent exposure of the mind to what Mere- 
dith called the ‘ effluence of the outer truth.” 


(2) Mr. Poynter (Feb. 22) commits a fallacy 
one regrets to see surviving six years of war. 

No critic of pacifism, I imagine, ever denied 
that “brute force is no true solution of any 
problem ’’; i.e., force alone. What they main- 
tain is that the application of force may be a 
necessary condition for the solution of the 
problem by other means: e.g., while persuasion, 
education, etc., are getting under way these 
interruptions due to unresisted violence may 


‘READERS’ LETTERS 


have to be quelled by force. Joubert’s word 
has rarely been met by pacifiste: “La foree 
et le droit reglent le monde: la force en 
attendant le droit.” 

Again “ religious" pacifism is disparaged by 
Mr. Poynter on the ground that few religions 
do in fact condemn all war. He prefers the 
appeal to ‘‘right reason.” But few ration- 
alists who accepted this criterion hava ccn- 
demned all war. In both cases the individual 
has in the last analysis to take his own indi- 
vidual stand, pelea on his interpretation 

“ religion’ or of “‘ reason.” 

Lae JOHN W. HARVEY. 

6 Claremont Road. 


Headingly, Leeds. m 


D G. WILLIAMS suggests Wini- 

° fred Rawlings didn’t go far 
enough into this question, but if he 
goes further—where does he take us? 
Whether or not it is true that “ the 
act of creation is a form of coercion 
to start with and has resulted in a 
bad creation,” it still remains true 
that Love cannot coerce, whether it is 
possesed by God, Mr. Williams, or 
any one of us. roe 

What would Mr. Williams call a 
“good” creation? For us all tio have 
been created robot-saints? He at 
Jeast admits that we haven’t been 
created robot-evildoers, for he speaks 
of his “inner light ” which apparently 
rebels against evil. Doesn’t it sug- 
gest that being neither wholly evil nor 
wholly good, man is not a “ finished ” 
creation, but still in process of 
“becoming”? 

John Middleton Murry wrote “ The duty of 
every living, responsible man is the discovery 
of his ultimate self—that inmost core of a 
man which must NOT be violated eave at the 
peril of self-destruction.” Can Mr. Williame 
seriously contend that he is not free to either 
follow or disregard his “ inner light’? 

I myself believe that we are not so much 
suffering from an evil will as a tragic split 
in our will. The old, old story of the struggle 
between flesh and spirit. It is only by opposing 
our wills to our desires that we become con- 
scious of ourselves, but we cannot complete 
ourselves unti! we can reconcile our will with 
our desires which rise from a deeper source, 


from the original unquenchable fount of life, 
At the moment, our spirit is defeated because 
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Peace and Morality 


JF Pacifism is the appropriate name 

for a complete theory of life it 
must imply the assertion that men are 
capable of living in harmony with 
fone another without the compulsion 
of force, overt or threatened: It must 
imply that they are capable of living 
din obedience to Law, of their own 
spontaneous motion, 

It does not imply the assertion that 
they are actually capable of this: for 
that would be to assert that if the 
restraints of force, now used to secure 
obedience to law, were suddenly re- 
moved in the civil society, men would 
live in peace and harmony with one 
another. That is a very doubtful 
proposition indeed. But it must imply 
the assertion that they are potentially 
eapable of it. Under what conditions 
will this potentiality become actual? 
A difficult question. On the whole it 
cannot be said that pacifists them- 
selves have shown any . striking 
capacity for living in peace and har- 
mony with one another when put to 
the test. It is, as Alfred Adler said, 
pe easier to talk peace than to live 
at. 

But we need not enter into that 
awkward question. We may accept 
it, if only as an article of faith, that 
men are  potentially—though not 
actually, save in very rare cases— 
capable of living in harmony with one 
another without the restraint of force 
to compel obedience to law. But it 
follows that pacifism can have no com- 
plete policy which it can commend to 
statesmen, who have to deal not with 
men as they may be, but men as they 
are, 

A pacifist will therefore sincerely 
and publicly advocate unilateral dis- 
armament: but he will advocate it as 
one who seeks to convert not the Gov- 
ernment, but the people with whom, 
in a democracy, the choice of govern- 
ment finally rests. Moreover he will, 
in his advocacy of unilateral disarma- 
ment, put before those he seeks to 
persuade, as honestly as he can, the 
risks and dangers of such a policy. 
He will not represent it as a short 
and simple way to Utopia. If he does, 
he may deccive himself, but he will 
not deceive the common man, whose 
common sense tells him that if Britain 
were to disarm tomorrow it would 


not save her from the peril of capture 
or destruction in the next war. 

What he may honestly say is that 
whether she does, or whether she dees 
not prepare for war, the risk of 
destruction to Britain is equally 
great; and that it is far better to 
turn the energies of the nation to the 
tasks of the peaceful reconstruction of 
society than to waste them in prepara- 
tion for a conflict which must involve 
universal catastrophe. : But what will 
he say to the man who retorts that 
Britain already embodies the nearest 
approach to a peaceful society that 
men have achieved, and that, rather 
than surrender it to the aggressor, it 
is better that this country should go 
to certain destruction with its flag 
flying? ‘ What shall it profit a man,” 
such an objector may say, “if he gain 
the whole world and lose his °own 
soul?’’: 

It is important to realize that in 
the era of atomic warfare, it is not the 
pacifist alone whio will be able to 
employ the argument of high 
morality. The advocate of non- 
renunciation of war may well retort 
that it is better for a nation 10 go to 
certain death in defence of the free 
society than to seek life by abandon- 
ing itself to a system of repression. 
Now that Britain is in a position in 
which it is acknowledged to be incap- 
able of winning a victory in a world- 
war, the arguments against war- 
renunciation may well change their 
moral quality entirely. 

One may admit that a nation which 
consciously accepted death rather 
than surrender principles more 
precious than life itself would be on a 
higher level of spiritual attainment 
than one which preferred to save it- 
self by surrender. But that is a 
false simplification of the true situa- 
tion. If there is another world-war 
Britain will not be able to save herself 
by surrender. She will be equally 
doomizd to destruction, whether she 
has renounced war or not. The choice 
will not be between surrender and 
death. Death will be certain, either | 


way. It will be the choice between 
dying in the effort to lead the world to 
a new kind of peace—and. may be not 
dying but achieving life for all—and 
dying by clinging to the old ways. 


the flesh is divided against itself, the body 
against the mind. It won’t help us to find a 
harmony by blaming God for a “ bad” creation, 
and neither God nor we can ‘‘ coerce” such 
a harmony. Imaginative LOVE alone can 
bring about this ‘“‘ becoming.” 
FRANK MIDDLETON. 
24 Park Hill Road, Otford, 
Sevenoaks. Kent. 


DON'T quite know what D. G. Williams 

means by ‘*“‘ What God might have done.” 
The idea of a good God allowing frightful evils 
is certainly terrible, but would D. G. Williams 
have had everything created in a fixed ‘‘ cut- 
and-dried ”’ state, with no realization that there 
was anything to be thankful for, and with 
nothing to avoid? How could there be develop- 
ment with nothing to avoid? For the idea is 
surely ‘‘develop”’ or ‘‘ evolve ’—not ‘“‘ test.” 
(I agree that God would hardly—as the trite 
phrase has it—'' send these things to try us.” 
How could primitive beings understand such 
a test?) 

Is where not more happiness in achieving 
heights than in never knowing anything but 
bland smiles? (Would we appreciate them 7) 
Also growth is achieved not only through sun- 
shine but also by means of weights, obstacles, 
prunings, and so on. Therefore the seed must 
be buried and die, and the gem be cut. 


LILIAN GRUNDY. 
6 Vale Crescent, 
Cheadle Hulme, Cheshire. 


Miners and critics 


READING your comments on the 

miners’ question (PN, Feb, 15) 
I become increasingly convinced that 
Londoners do not understand the 
miners lor their problems. 

Here are a few points worth con- 
sideration: Absenteeism: Pits have a 
relatively short life, consequently 
large numbers of them have closed 
down within the last decade. This has 
resulted in the miners getting work in 
other districts, which in mamy in- 
stances require much travelling. 
Since pits are often situated in out- 
lying districts special buses are used, 
or many changes are necessary to get 
the miners to and from work, This 
may increase the working day by as 
much as four hours. Because of the 
nature of the work, if one is late a 
day’s work must be lost. 

In these times of coupon shortages, many 2 
shift, is lost through miners waiting for the 
repair of their heavy pit-boots which are 
essential to withstand the severe working con- 
ditions. 

Add to the above, the conscription of un- 
willing workers and the retention of those who 
wish to leave. Absenteeism has many causes 
other than social irresponsibility. 

Disputes: The constantly changing conditions 
in a mine call for wage adjustments much 
more frequently than any other industry. The 
daily removal of coal increases the length of 
roadways and alters gradients overnight; it 
takes one from. dry conditions to wet; from a 
safe roof to a dangerous one; from soft coal 
to hard, ete. Thus the causes of disputes are 
innumerable and are often of a temporary 
nature, so that the usual arbitration machinery 
is much too Slow. Hence miners often take 
decisions into their awn hands. Until they 
acquire faith in the good intentions of those 
who control them this will continue. 

Output per man-hour: Not lower simply 
because the miners don't work so hard; that 
is only a small part of the trouble. More im- 
portant reasons are: (1) the failure to renew 
old machinery because of the war; (2) the 
removal of easily worked seams of coal in the 
past, the more difficult being now left; (3) 
the lack of sufficient good food which is a 
necessity for high output in strenuous work; 
(4) then there are workers who are conscrip- 
ted against their will and those who desiring 
to leave are prevented. Such men ate not 
hkely to pull their full weight. 

Your statement: “The more the miner is 
set free from the compulsion of poverty or 
punishment the less he does for the common- 
weal” is uncalled for. The miners’ output 
is greatly reduced because the State compels 
large numbers to work in the mines against 
their will. In an industry which is not staffed 
voluntarily, it is the nation's place to prove 
to the much abused miners that the naiion is 
not interested in the commonweal at the 
miners’ expense. 

PETER SINCLAIR. 

1 Hunter Street, 

Bellshill, Lanarks. 


\PENTALLY the miner is a very 
: sick person. This is due to 
several generations of hardship and 
injustice of which probably the 
gsreatest was the splendid victory 
that society gained when. it allowed 
the owners to beat them to their knees 
twenty years ago. 


hen one considers that for gen- 
erations society has shown no sense of 
responsibility towards the miner one 
should be surprised that they have 
some sense of responsibility towards 
society. Absenteeism, for example 
has been the rule, in the mines for a 
long time and more often at the em- 
ployer’s bidding, and without recom- 
pense to the miner who presented 
himself for work. Decades of habit 
cannot be changed overnight. 

They are a race anart and cannot be com- 
pared with other workers. If you sce a miner 
with a healthy Ieok in his face, common to 
all farm workers, you know without asking 
that he is recovering from some accident or 
illness that has kept him out of the mines 
for a few months. 

Last year a friend of mine died after eight 
years’ illness contracted as a miner for which 
there was no compensation. Another met 
with an accident at the age of twenty-one, 
spent the next six years in idleness and each 
winter bed-ridden, for which he received the 
princely sum of £200: for the following 
thirty years he had a surface job. Last August 
he was dismissed from that and now at under 
sixtv just finished. Cases liRe these can be 


multiplied by the thousand. It’s like watering 
the garden with weed killer and expecfing 


‘ grass to grow. 


Plan for Lent 


AS Lent approaches and the 
+* Christian enters on the weeks 


preceding Good Friday and 
Easter Day, the suffering of the 
peoples of Europe seems to take 
on a more acute feeling. 

Now that the papers have 
given descriptions of the daily 
rations possible in | Central 
Europe I think we might well 
during this special period of ab- 
stinence and prayer, set aside a 
day a week, or more if practicable, 
to eat only the amounts as 
rationed on the continent. 

In this way we might begin to 
realise something of what our 
brethren undergo. If we put 
aside the financial results of our 
abstinence to help the COBSRA 
fund so much the better. 

MAX PARKER. 


13 Langbourne Avenue, 
Highgate, N.6. 


a i CED, 


This is no answer to the problem. < But to 
deplore the lack of social qerone as 
s d is not even to understand it. 
Oe uae HENRY HILDITCH. 
92 Tixall Road, 
Birmingham, 28. 


WVE must not be impatient with the 
¥¥ new Government; but it is meces- 
sary to face the fact that, just as 
abroad its policies differ very little 
from those of Churchill, so, at home, 
it as-done no more, and gives no 
earnest of doing any more than would 
a mildly progressive capitalist régime. 

Hostility of the middle classes to the worker 
is often the first step to Fascism, and, if only 
for this reason, the pacifist movement should, 
instead of blackguarding miners, dockers, ete., 
for their lack of social conscience, first ineist 
that the produce of their labours be used 
entirely for the welfare of the community 
as a whole. and not partially diverted to give 
wealth and power to the few. Then, when 
{here has been a radical redistribution of 
existing goods, when the resources of the 
nation are not being squandered on the main- 
tenance of large armed forces, then, and only 
then, will we be justified in turning to the 
worker and saying, ‘'Go to it!’’ P 

Old fashioned stuff, this; but the price of 
our ignoring it will be a well deserved aliena- 
tion from the sympathies of the common man 
and, consequently, our complete ineffectiveness. 

RON PLAISTER. 
8a Wharncliffe Close, 
Bristol. 


jf Observer is concerned about coail 

output, let him present himself at 
a pit complete with lamp and his snap 
(probably bread and cheese). After 
six months of work underground, the 
drab surroundings, — unsatisfactory 
sanitation, smoking slag heaps, with 
little transport and no cultural activi- 
ties, he will share the miners’ view lof 
the only good solution to the coal pro- 
blem: “ Leave the bloody stuff where 
it is.” 

The Swiss and Italians, without 
natural coal deposits, have developed 
other sources of power: without cheap 
labour. Britain will be forced to do 
the same. If we can spend 
£500,000,000 on making atomic bombs 
we can spend the same on harnessing 
other forms of energy. 

The only people entitled to criticize 
the miners are those who know by ex- 
perience the dull misery of their sur- 
roundings and the appalling dangers 
of their work. 


LAURENCE T. STEWART. 
377 Crookesmoor Road. 
Sheffield, 10. 


One trumpet blow 


is You may remember writing way back in 
the palmy days of 1940, that Hitler was pro- 
voked into invading Norway because he feared 
an invasion of that country by the Allies, 
and he determined {to forestall! his enemies 
by getting there first. At the time you were 
lamvooned — in the News Chronicle by 
“Timothy Shy.” 

Whether or not you had inside information. 
your opinion on this matter has recently 
received complete vindication in a Rerort of 
Stephen King-Hall entitled ‘Secret History 


of 1929-1940". The Norwegian Camnaien.’”’ . 


May I offer you emy #incere coneratulations ? 

At the risk of heing accused of blowing your 
own trumnvet, I think you should publish this 
letter in Pence News, as a change from the 
usnal airy nonsense contained in the corres 
pondence columns. 

MARK GILBERT. 
5 Edenvale Road, 
Lancaster. 


HOUSMANIS 
YOUR BOOKSHOP 


GARGANTUA AND PANTAGRUEL 
Rabelais (with lithograph illustrations) 
15s. 

THE ROAD TO SERFDOM 
F. A. Hayek, 2s. 6d. 

THE TRIP TO LONDON 
Rhys Davies, 6s. 
ANYTHING CAN HAPPEN 
George and Helen Papashvily, 7s. 6d. 


ABOUT. EDUCATION 
C. E. M. Joad, 7s. 6d. 
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WANTED, : 
WORKERS 


JN the office of Pacifist Service Units, 

there is a file of some five hun- 
dred outstanding orders for “ Problem 
Families.” The excellent reviews of 
the book in many national journals 
and newspapers brought in a flood 
of orders which quickly exhausted the 
first edition, and now we are arrang- 
ing a further printing. At the same 
time, we are in the final stages of 
producing another book, “ Tenement 
Town,” on the work of a neighbour- 
hood service unit which, we hope, will 
draw the attention of the expert and 
the general public to som of the im- 
portant aspects of rehousing the 
people of our great cities, 

We have weathered the financial 
storms of the past six years and our 
work now stands at perhaps its 
highest level of achievement. And 
yet we are faced with the most serious 


crisis we have so 
far encountered. 

Boos 
Column 


We need more 
workers. During 
this summer we 
shall be losing a 
large number of 
our present mem- 
bers, who after 
many years service will be forced by 
their commitments to take up paid 
work, and there is at present no influx 
of new members to counter-balance 
this loss. : , 

We have always believed service to 
be an essential] part of pacifism. In 
the first place, it is one way in which 
we can express our pacifist ideals in 
practice. We believe that pacifism 
has meaning in all human relation- 
ships and that the movement needs 
thig means of expression. ‘ 

In the second place, service jis a 
means of communication. Through 
service we can translate our ideals | 
into terms of everyday living; through 
service we can demonstrate in local 
and national fields the fundamental 
priciples of our solution to inter- 
national anarchy. 

For these reasons we are anxious 
that the work of PSU should go on. 
Without new recruits it cannot go on 
for long. We feel it is our duty to 
put this position to you, and to say 
quite frankly that unless we get fif- 
teen volunteers, men and women, by 
the summer, there is a very real 
danger that our work will be forced 
to close down just as it is beginning to 
show fruit. 

We therefore put our needs before 
you and ask you tio consider earnestly 
whether our jobs are the jobs for you. 

DUNCAN CHRISTIE. 


“I RENOUNCE WAR AND I WILL 
NEVER SUPPORT OR’ SANCTION 
ANOTHER.” 

This pledge, signed by each member, is 
the basis of the Peace Pledge Union. 

Farther information from: General 
Secretary, PPU, Dick Sheppard House, 
Endaleigh St., London, W.C.1. 


wo remarkable men 


“A LOCUS OF PEACE” 


CAPTAIN J. R. WHITE (Jack 

~ White, as he was universally 
known in Ireland) died in a Belfast 
nursing home a month ago at the age 
of 66. The son of the famous Field- 
Marshal White, Captain White served 
m the Ist Gordon Highlanders and 
gained his D.S.O. in the South 
African War. In 1909 he resigned 
his commission, under circumstances 
recounted in his remarkable (and only 
published) book “ Misfit.” and devoted 
himself to the most startlingly 
original pursuit of Peace that can be 
imagined. Few men have lived their 
lives in such unhesitating obedience 
to the dictates of the voice of God, as 
they interpreted it; few have been as 
ruthlessly honest with themselves or 
their friends. All in all, he was one 
of the most remarkable personalities 
of his time. 

Through his work in the foundation 
of the Irish Citizen Army in 1912“he 
played a crucial part in securing the 
independence of Ireland. His high 
conception of the mission of a united 
Ireland in bringing peace to the world 
was central to his thinking and act- 
ing. The cosmic significance of Ire- 
Jand—the reflection in the partition 
of Ireland of a profound fission in the 
human entity in consequence of 
which the whole human race was miv- 
ing towards an ecstasy of death—was 
one of his most fundamental convic- 
tions. There must be, he believed, “a 
human and geographical focus and 
locus of peace”; and he believed that 
it was the mission of a united Ireland 
politically independent of the 
British Empire, and determined not 
to be involved in any physical war 
with Communist Russia—to be such a 
conerete manifestation of peace, The 
danger he apprehended was that the 
Catholic Church might succeed in 
using a united Ireland as a part of its 


seculay arm in a conflict with Russia. 

The obstacle to the real union of Ireland he 
believed was religious: and the religious divi- 
sion was such that it prevented inter-marriage. 
“The sexual claims of Rome blocked the 
way,” he said, ‘‘to the dissolving of the 
spiritual border which underlies the material 


PPU - AGM 


April 27th-28th 
Friends House, Euston 


PPLY at once to your group secre- 
tary for National Council voting 
papers. If isolated from a group, 
apply to your area returning officer: 
see Peace News, February 15, or 
ask Head Office for name and 
address. Group applications for 
voting papers should be sent in as 
soon as possible. 
ALSO apply now for tickets— 
through your group or to 6, 
Endsleigh-street, W.C.1. 


4 


4 


Be sure to vote. 
Do your best to come. 


border.” Here we touch on another of White’s forms 


deepest convictions: that the creative union 
of man and women which reproduces life is, 
intrinsically, spiritual. The reassertion of this 
quality of physical love was, indeed, the cul- 
mination of his vision of the redemptive 
mission of Ireland. 

For those who came into contact with it, it 
was a deeply impressive philosophy—at once 
intensely personal and sweepingly universal. 
It was expounded by him in a correspondence 
which, for originality of thought and lucidity 
of style, will I believe achieve a place of its 
own. One of his @®frespondents was John 
Cowper Powys, who writes of him: 

“Now let me think what I’ve learned 
from White of White. (1) Absolute Honesty 
and Sincerity; (2) Shameless and if possible 
Rabelaisian humour over the sacredest, 
secretest things; (3) The idea of the Bad 
Macrocosm with a Bad Priest-loved God» ser 
it; (4) The idea of sex being a deep cosmo- 
genic secret; (5) The necessity of making 
your cosmogenic ideal realized in the daily 
details of life, all of which are miraculous.” 
And Tom Finnegan writes of him: ** However 

much I disagreed with him, I never left him 
without the sense of the power and spirit of 
God having been very near.” 


“THE GRANDEUR OF 
HUMILITY” 


GERMANY recently lost in the per- 

son ‘of Pastor F. von Bodel- 
schwingh, one of the most authentic 
witnesses of the pure Gospel. For 
thousands and thousands of the sick, 
the wrecked and the maimed by life, 
who were nobody’s care, the name of 
Bodelschwingh has been for 70 years 
in Germany the synonym of hope. 
Through the crisis of meglomania and 
collapse which the last two genera- 
tions have endured, the two Bodel- 
schwinghs, the father (who died in 
1910) and the son who has now died, 
have been the active and virile agents 
of the mercy of God. 


Energy and tact 


The younger Bodelschwingh 
brought to his unique task an energy 
and amagination, tact, sense of or- 
ganization and a gift of using the 
varied talents of all his helpers, which 
are practically never united in a single 
character. 

Their work began in 1872 when they 
took over an old country house where 
a few epileptics were cared for. 
Gradually enlarging this they created 
what was practically a city where all 
of human distress found 
refuge. They: founded separate 
establishments for epileptics, idiots, 
the backward, the mentally unstable, 
the neuresthenic, the mad, the para- 
lysed, the tubercular, waifs and 
strays, and others, until in 1931 there 
were at Bethel, near Bielefeld, no less 
than 6,000 people under their care. 
Branch establishments were formed 
throughout Westphalia and Hanover 
and further afield. 

For the purposes of the work it was 
necessary to recruit a qualified and 
dedicated personel, and to maintain a 
movement of enlightened opinion in 
the Church which could awaken a 
true sense of vocation. A printing 
press was founded, which published 
seven periodicals with a circulation of 
half a million, and a publicity service 
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established with lecturers and films. 
From the beginning there was a 
house for deaconesses (Sarepta) and 
another for deacons (Nazareth), 
which in 1980 were training 1,800 
deaconesses and 600 deacons. The 
Bodelschwinghs had no great financial 
resources on which they could call for 
their work. Gifts of more than 50 
marks were very exceptional. But 
the Institution had half a million 
small subscribers, belonging nearly 
al] to “the small people,’ many of 
whom sent only a mark at a time. 

“ But do not imagine that the head of this 
immense enterprise was a sort of general or 
engineer,” says Pierre Lestringant in 
“ Reforme.” “He was a true father, gentle 
and modest, with a horror of big words, who 
by his smiling kindness, his disinterestedness 
and the simplicity of a life dedicated to God. 
animated a whole army of helpers, inspired 
them with a sense of order, removed mount- 
ains. I have never met a man who made me 
so conscious of the grandeur and the power of 
humilty.” 

At the time of the bitter conflicts between 
the Nazi party and the Protestant Church he 
was so well known for his evangelica) sim- 
plicity and his authority that the members of 
the Confessional Church, which was then being 
formed, unanimously chose him for their 
Bishop. But he was compelled by the Govern- 
ment to refuse the charge. 


Pacifism and critics 


“ Pacifism as an Individual Duty,” by Rev. 
E. L. Allen, MA, PhD. No. 1 of a reply in 
three parts, to “ Pacifism and Conscientious 
Objection’ by Prof. G. C. Field (CBCO, 6d.). 


Dez. ALLEN might have made more 

of Prof. Field’s tendentiousness 
and naivety, and given rather less 
space to defend conscientious objec- 
tion on Christian grounds. which are 
secure. Prof. Field’s Christian cita- 
tions and comments are those of the 
teasing, pertimacious debater rather 
than the humble disciple. Dr. Allen 
holds that 


“‘the pacifist ought not to use his prior con- 
viction about the evil of war to shield himself 
from the force of the arguments in favour of 
the particular war he confronts.” Surely it is 
experience that should teach; and what is 
there in favour of war? 


Dr. Allen writes of what are but symptoms 
of the war-mind. It is causes which most 
urgently need close and courageous study; 
and students of high repute are convinced that 
a tuber of the evil root is our incredible 
financial system, designed and maintained by 
persons of supreme selfishness and other un- 
loveliness. Dr. Allen deals very gratifyingly 
with Prof. Field's presumptions concerning 
Canon Shepperd and the PPU; and with his 
meagre arguments as to ‘‘ considering conse- 
quences.” Excellent, too, is the comment that 
it is noticeable that most critics of Pacifism 
visualise only ‘successful war.’’ How profit- 
able it would be, if those who approve war, 
would ‘consider consequences "! 

J, W. RATTRAY, 


——— 


About the Journal 


Peace News cannot give as much news of 
PPU interest as we would wish. To fill the 
gap the new PPU Journa) will appear monthly 
for ‘‘internal consumption.” In addition it 
seeks to examine the implications of pacifism 
and discuss matters of controversy. 

The first issue, early in April, has Dr. 
Belden, Denis Hayes and a relief worker on 
the Continent among contributors. 

Have you hooked a subscription? If not, 
order NOW from your group or local PN 
distributor, or send 3s. 9d. to PN for a postal 


subscription. 


NO COUPONS! 


Pair men's rubber 


YOU WILL find true Friendship in 


SOCIAL WORK. Vacancies for 
casework, domestic and secretarial 


Partics. 


Wellingtons, reconditioned, size 9, £1.]the L. and H. C. C. Club. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS [ysieson; "snail sei 


PLEASE READ CAREFULLY 


LATEST TIME for copy: Monday 
before publication. 

TERMS: Cash with order, 3d. per 
word, minimum 2s. Gd. (Box No. 6d. 
extra). Please don't send stamps in 
payment, except for odd _ pence. 
Maximum length: 50 words. Addresa 
for Box No. replies: Peace News, 8 
Blackstock Rd.. N.4. 

When corresponding with PN about 
an advertisement, quote its first 
words, classification, and date. 

We reserve the right to hold over 
advertisements and to limit the fre- 
Quency of continuing advertisementa. 


“ACCOMMODATION 


BIRMINGHAM DIST. Gwen and 
John Locke (P.¥.U.) requ. two furn, 
rms. with cooking facilities (or share 
home) whilst seeking unfurn. hse. or 
flat. Write 26 Knighton Rd., North- 
field, Birmingham, 31. 

BELGIAN FAMILY (3) threatened 
with eviction order requs. urgently 
unfurn. flat. Jensen, 5 Granville 
Place, N.12. 

SURBITON, KINGSTON or Wim- 
bledan dist. Young couple requ. 
acmdtn., unfurn. or furn. flat, rms. 
or hse. (rent or buy). Box 316. 

HUSBAND, WIFE, 3 — children 
(P.P.U.) requ. holiday acmdtn., July 
or Aug., seaside preferred (not essen- 
tial), not vegetarian. Box 315. 

LOVELY COTSWOLD valley. 
Quiet Guest Hse. offers peaceful holi- 
days in beautiful surroundings. 
Breakfast in hed. Finlayson, ‘‘ Stean- 
bridge,’ Stad, Nr. Stroud, Glos. 
Telephone: Painswick 2312. 

DERBYSHIRE HILLS. Food Re- 
form Vegetarian Guest House for 
happy holidaya or restful recupera- 
tion: all modern comforts. A. and K. 
8. Ludlow. The Briars, Crich, Mat- 
lock {Stations Ambergate: Tel. 
Ambergate 44). 


RUSHMERE GUEST Hse., Selsey, 
200 yds. from sea, comfortable homely, 
terms mod., early booking avoid dis- 
appointment. Brochure Victor Smith 
ben Stephen Stoner & Co., 

td.). 


EDUCATIONAL 
SPEAKING AND WRITING 
lessons (correspndnece. or visit) 5s., 
classes 1s. 6d. Dorothy Matthews, 


B.A., 32 Primrose Hill Rd., London, 
NW2 PRimrase 5626. 


CONCERTS 

“A CHILD of our Time,” Oratorio, 
by Michael Tippett. Central Hall, 
Westminster, Tues., Mar. 19, 6.45. 
Margaret Ritchie, Margaret Mc- 
Arthur, Peter Pears, Owen Branni- 
gan. Violin Concerto in A (Mozart). 
Soloist: Olive Zorian. Morley College 
and Leicester Philharmonic Choirs. 
New London Orchestra, Cond.. Alec 
Sherman. Michael Tippett. Tickets: 
7s. 6d.. 5s. 4d.. 8s., 28. Al bookable 
from Hall (Whi. 7197). Chappells 
(May. 7600), Housmans, 124 Shaftes- 
bury Ave. 


FOR SALE & WANTED 


OLD WORLD = farm tea-hse., 
between Canterbury, Hythe. Oak 
beams, inglenook fireplace. 2 hed- 


rms., furn. antiques. Main water, 
Teas established 35 yrs. 2 acre or- 
chard. 18 acres “arable. Freehold 
£4.500. S.A.E., Josling, c’o 27 Link- 
field Lane, Redhill, Surrey. 


SMALLHOLDG. SUITABLE mar- 
ket gdning. wanted or 5-6 acres land 
with unfurn. aemdtn. rent or buy. 
Box 314. 

SITE WANTED for holiday cara- 
van anywhere nr. south coast. Bates, 
15 Monmouth Close, Welling, Kent. 

WANTED TO rent or purchase 
Farmhse. or other convertible buildg., 
anywhere remote. Box 312. 

HOME FOR Sale! New 14 ft. 6 in. 
3-berth modern caravan. permanent 
living, fittings. £270. offers. “ Wal- 
den Acres,” Hurst, Reading. 


38 in.-40 in. chest, zip, excellent 
condtn., £2. Man’s large oilskin 
cycle cape, unused, 15s. Man’s grey 


chest, excellent condtn., £2 10s. 
Write BM/WMTR, London, W.C.1. 

WAR RESISTERS’ Internationa) 
jwd. welcome gifta of foreign 
stamps for subsequent sale on behalf 
of W.R.I. funda. Any such gifts 
received with gratitude. Pl. send to 
the War Resisters’ International, 11 
Abhey Rd. Enfield 


LITERATURE, &c. 
“ CHRISTIANITY AND the world 
jof nations’ by George Macleod, 4d. 
(id. pstge.) "from Friends Peace 
Cttee., Friends Hse., Euston Road, 
iN.W.1. 

QUAKERISM. Information and 
literature respecting the Faith and 
Practice of the Religtous Society of 
Friends, free on application to the 
Friends’ Home Serviee Committee. 
Frienda’ Honae PWneton Rd London 


MEETINGS, &c. 
“OPERATION JETSAM.” 4-point 
programme united campaign general 
world disarmament. Stamped. en- 
velope for details—Denis Riley, Beech 
Ave., Horsforth, Leeds. Prenaratory 
mtg. 2.30, Mar. 17. 8 Endsleigh 
Gdns. (Basement), London. 
ARTHUR CREECH Jones, M.P.. 
“ Trusteeshin and the United 
Nations.”” Mar. 15, 1.15, Kingsway 
Hall, W.C.2, in a new series of lunch- 
hour mtgs. National Peace Council. 
Admission free. 
W.R.I. NORTH East Regional Con- 
ference, Sat., Mar. 9, 3-7 p.m. at the 
Friends Mtg. Hse., Pilgrim St., New- 


eaatle-upon-Tyne. Bring eatables, 
tea provided 

NORTHERN YOUTH. Reserve 
Avr. 6-7 for Conference ‘“ Conscrip- 
tion and You.” Gt. Hucklow. 


Derbys. 12s. 6d. full weekend. Write 
Vera Mason, 20 Kennington Rd., 
Fulwood, Preston. 
PERSONAL 
JOIN Victory Corresponde™ 
Club. 84 Honevwell Ra, S.W.11, for 
congenial pef-friends. 


herringbone tweed overcoat, 38 in. 


from Sec., 39 Reighton Rd., London, 


E.5. S.a.e. 

CONTACT CLUB. 
friendships for all. Parties., stp., 
Sec., P.N. 19 Ty Fry Gdns., Rumney, 
Cardiff. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 

We cannot confirm § satisfactory 
conditiona of employment in all posts 
advertised. Applicationa in doubt are 
recommended to consult the Central 
Board for COs, 6 Endsletgh St.. 
W.C.1., which will often be able to 
give useful advice. 

PACIFIST SERVICE Unit requ. 


Leader Senior Mixed Club, Assistant 


Leader Girls. Scope married couple. 
Trial with maintenance/pocket money. 


Could develop as salaried apptmt. 


suitable man. Apply: 49 Kentwell 
Close, Honor Oak Estate, S.E.4. 

WANTED FROEBEL or nursery 
trained teacher or student willing to 
help qualified staff, Hurtwood School, 
Peaslake, Guildford. Tel.: Abinger 
119. 

THE REBILEX Typewriter Co. 
opening a new branch at Southend- 
on-Sea requ. a manager with clerical 
and selling abilities. Able to drive 
an advantage. No _ living acmdtn. 
Write: 2 Balgores Sq., Gidea Park, 
Romford. 

CLUB LEADER, whole or part- 
time, for East End mixed club. Must 
be willing put up with difficult con- 
dtns. at present; possible develop- 
ments later. Box 313. 

SHORTHAND-TYPIST sec. (part- 
time during day) for political work. 
Write: Phoenix, 7 Northampton Park, 
London, N.1. 

CORNWALL REQUD. someone just 
for cooking, breakfast and dinner 
daily, no rough work, in exchange for 
bed-sttg. rm. (furn.) two adults, two 
children. Nr. sea, on main line 
G.W.R.; vegetarian cook no objection. 
9 Wadeland Tree., Liskeard, Corn- 
wall. 

ADDITIONAL STAFF requd. for 
vegetarian guest hse. either for sum- 
mer months or permanent. Write: 


Isabel James, Beck Allans, Grasmere.: 


Congenial pen 


staff. both sexes. Pioneer work with 
problem families. Pacifist Service 
Unit, 86 Rusholme Rd., Manchester, 


13. 

SHERWOOD (CO-ED Community) 
Schoo], Epsom, requ. for Summer 
term: 1. ‘Teacher to take charge 
Kindergarten and Nursery Dept.; 2. 
Group teacher, Middle School, gen. 
subjects. 

BUSINESS LADY sceks useful 
middle aged companion for all hsehld. 
duties. Comfortable West End Lon- 
don flat. Suggestions welcomed. Box 
304. 

GUEST HOUSE staff requd. Daw- 
lish and Newquay. Cook, assist. cooks, 
helpers, and gardener-handyman. 
Write giving qualifications: Bishop, 
“ Fairfield.””. Dawlish, Devon. 

ENERGETIC TEACHER wanted 
Apr. 29, co-ed day-school central 
Sussex. Box 311. a 
SITUATIONS and WORK WANTED 

COWMAN, FIVE yrs. milking, 
delivery, general farming. Reaus. 
situation south coast preferred. Box 
310. 

PACIFIST AND wife interested in 
health reform ideas and natural heal- 
ing desire combined post of humani- 
tarian nature. Suggestions please. 
Box 309. 

GOOD PRINTING of every descrip. 
tion. Send stamp for quotation and 
samples. 70 Brackley Saq., Woodford 
Green, Essex. 

TYPEWRITING EXECUTED, 
standard rates. Jean Kemp, ‘“ Nor- 
ton,” Westlecot Rd., Swindon, Wilt- 
shire, 

MISCELLANEOUS = 

A WORD to the ailing. Do not 
despair. Start today Send for two 
20-page booklets of encouraging life- 
conserving information about Garlic, 
which comes nearer to a_ universal 
remedy than any thing given by 
Nature for the use of man. Send 
stamps 5d. to Allysol Company,’ Fair- 
light, Sussex. 

AUWJOUNTANT C.O. writes up 
tradera bks.; attends to all Income 
Tax matters: company formation; 
audita and costing. Pic vireial cliente 
visited without obliga:'n, Box 96. 
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What can renew Europe’s spirit ? 


“OBSERVER’ | 


Catholic authoritarianism which is of { 


proven beneficence. The Manchester 
Guardian (Mar. 1) quotes from an 


energies ‘of the Germans will be at 4 official pamphlet issued by the Portu- 
~guese Secretariat for Information a 


low ebb for a long while to come. 

It is impossible to foresee the con- 
sequences. If we estimate the situa- 
tion in material terms, the future is 
black as it can be. But perhaps there 
is another way of looking at it. Ger- 
many is bound to suffer as no great 
nation has suffered before. And, by 
and large, it cannot be contended that 
her suffering is in itself unmerited: 
nor will the majority of Germans feel 
that it is. What they may feel is 
that, unlike the rest of the nations, 
they will have expiated their guilt— 
and thereby attain. a spiritual free- 
dom which is, perhaps, more worth 
having than material prosperity. 
Germany may become the spiritually 
creative nation of Europe. : 


Rebirth through suffering 


AFTER all, Europe has come 
= pretty well to a dead end. Its 
spiritual capital, so to speak, is ex- 
hausted. And I do not believe that 
Communism hag the power to renew 
it. Neither do I believe that the 
opposition to Communism, which at 
present manifests itself in political 
parties of Catholic inspiration, will in 
that form be either victorious or 
durable. But I can imagine a rebirth 
of politics with a universal Christian 
inspiration, taking its rise in a great 
nation’s experience of profound 
suffering which has ensued upon the 
complete collapse of a policy based 
upon a repudiation of all moral law. 
I feel that there was something pro- 
phetie in' the words which Dr. Robert 
Ley left behind him when he com- 
mittiad suicide at Nuremberg, 


““We have forsaken God, and therefore God 
has forsaken us. We put human will in place 
of His goodly Grace. In anti-semitism we 
violated a basic law of His Creation.” 


Portugese dwindlers 


PPuE Salazar régime in Portugal has 

frequently been presented to us 
as proof that net all Fascism is retro- 
grade, that there is, indeed, a Roman 
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truly comic paragraph glorifying the 
immense achievements of the Ministry 
of Education, under which 

‘A veritable war against ijliteracy has been 
intensively fought... . from 1930 to 1940, 
the illiteracy figures dwindled into a mere 49 
per cent.” 

The 1945 budget of Portugal pro- 
vided (in millions of escudos) 2,147 
for the Army, 1,201 for social welfare, 
for health services nine, and for 
primary education 108. : 

It is interesting to contrast with 
this the 1946 budget of the formerly 
Portuguese Rio de Janeiro under 
which (says Worldover Press) 16 per 
cent. of its total expenditure will be 
spent on education. 


Russian ‘‘pressure” 


TNHE President of the Court ap- 
pointed to judge the Finnish 
political leaders who have lately been 
on trial for the crime of making war 
to win back what Russia had taken 
from them by war has_ resigned 
rather than give way to the pressure 
brought to bear on the court to in- 
crease the sentences on ex-President 
Ryti and ex-Foreign Minister Tanner. 
Nevertheless, the sentences have been 
increased under duress. Ryti is to be 
imprisoned for 10 years instead of five. 
The official Russian declaration that 
they do not intend to withdraw their 
troops from Persia until “the situa- 
tion has clarified’ is a quite open 
breach of a treaty between Russia, 
USA, and Britain, to the precise ful- 
filment of which (said Mr. Molotov 
only four months ago) “ Russia 
attached peculiar importance.” 

To draw attention to these things, 
and to condemn them as they deserve 
to be condemned, will no doubt be 
attributed to the anti-Soviet bias, of 
which I am still aceused. 


“When toZshoot your pals” . 


jt has from the beginning been a 
complete mystery to me how any- 


.one who calls himself a pacifist can be 


the champion of totalitarian Com- 
munism—the more mysterious because 
I myself reached the pacifist position, 
very reluctantly, from the Communist 
position because I found that I could 
not ultimately accept, without self- 
violation, the necessity of unlimited 
violence on which Communism is built. 

As T, E. Lawrence said to Jack 
White, “the secret of successful 
revolution is to know when to turn 
round and shoot your pals.” The idea 
sickened Lawrence; iit sickened Jack 
White; and it sickened me. But 
apparently there are pacifists whom it 
does not sicken. On the contrary, it 
seems to them quite in order. It 
seems to them quite natural to con- 
done a system of ruthless internal 
repression under which they them- 
he! would have been shot out of 
and. 


If all they mean iis that Britain , 


must, on no account, be drawn into 
war against Russia—then I agree: 
just as I held that Britain must, on no 
account, be drawn into war against 
Nazi Germany. But to twist this 
attitude of war-renunciation into 
approval of a policy and a political 
system based upon naked violence 
seems to m2 a truly frightful corrup- 
tion of pacifism. 


“Now is the time for 
World Government” 


AT a Federal Union meeting at the 
Conway Hall, London, on Feb. 
21, two of the speakers felt con- 
strained to declare that they were 
“not pacifists.” Yet, Wing-Cmder. 
Millington, M.P., also stated his re- 
fusal to take part in a future war, 

In an atomic war the first to be 
destroyed would be the British 
nation. It was hard to persuade 
people that the feeding of Europe 
affected them personally. It might 
not be so hard to persuade them that 
world government affected each one 
personally. 

Other speakers were Lt.-Col. King, MP and 
Mr. Alan Cranston from USA, who believed 


that the idea of world government was gain- 
ing strength there. 

Stresa was laid upon the amendment of UNO 
from a delegate assembly to an_ elected 
assembly, operating under world Jaw, with the 
Security Council as Executive. There should 
he no military authority existing apart from 
the world authority, served by individuals, 
not as members of national groups. 

Cables were read from Italian movements 
for world government. Mention was also 
made of the provision introduced into the 


| c.06. Bill Amended: 


Parity with other 


“‘war-occupations”’ 


A T the adjourned Third Reading of 
™ the CO Release Bill on Tues- 
day last week another amendment 
was moved to delay CO release until 
Navy and R.A.F. as well as Army 
groups had been discharged. These 
provisions remain unaltered, 

A single amendment Was moved by 
Lord Llewellin and accepted for the 
Government by the’ Lord Chancellor 
(Lord Jowitt) who, .it appeared in the 
discussion, had helped to draft it. 
The effect of the amendment was to 
put CO’s on the same footing as other 
civilians who had been directed out 
of their normal peace-time occupa- 
tions. 

Their attitude of the amendment 
was expressed by Lord Swinton, who 
said: 

“YT do not think it would be reasonable to 
say to a conscientious objector who is not an 
ayricultural Jabourer . » . “You shall be 
retained in agriculture until the last man 
untier an Essential! Works Order in agricul- 
ture comes out of that employment.’”’ On the 
other hand, so long as there is any man wh 
has been directed into an employment, .... 
who is of the same age and similar circum- 


stances, then the conscientious objector should 
have no preference over that man.” 


Expressing regret at the amend- 
ment the Bishop of Birmingham sug- 
gested that both men ought equally to 
have right of appeal to a tribunal 
which could give consideration to 
their individual circumstances. 

“This provision,’ comments the 
CBCO Bulletin for February, “ seems 
a direct negative to Mr. Isaacs’ assur- 
ance that the Bill would not be frus- 
trated by the exercise of existing 
labour controls, 

“The Amendment (the Bulletin adds) if 
carried by the Commons, will chiefly affect 
COs on the land and in coalmining, but as 


yet it is too early to predict how widely it will 
be interpreted.” 


The Secretary of the» CBCO states that 
“Few COs outside agriculture, forestry and 
mining will be affected by the amendment and 
the Central Board, fully aware of the serious- 
ness of the position in those cases, is doing its 
best to improve it. 

“The Bill has now to be returned to the 
Commons and COs are asked not to write to 
the Central Board at present. The position 
should become clearer in the next fortnight 
and ful] details wil! be given in Peace News, 
and the Bulletin, as soon as possible.” 


Lamp in the gjoom 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE ONE) 


to against armed monopolists of the 
habitable world, would we be satisfied 
(after he had been stunned) if he 
were simply jailed? Most men will 
meet force with force: we cannot pre- 
vent it. But we can and must declare 
that the footpad is a fellow-creature 
and not an infernal monster; and we 
must ask what it was that led one 
like ourselves to face blows and 
prison rather than stay content? 

As between nations, the elements 
of the answer are written in all the 
geographies and books of economic 
reference. Frontiersmen of the Big 
Three certainly pioneered bravely 
across Canada, across Australia, over 
the prairies and the Rockies, through 
the forests and snows of Siberia. But 
how much was done for them by the 
geographical facts, to give them scope, 
and to keep other peoples away from 
their own nations’ private doors! 

It is not peace-loving which has 
given Britain control over a quarter 
of the world, or the United States her 
two continents, or Russia her socialist 
sixth. But it will be a true love of 
peace which revolts against vast, 
half-empty possessions there; wihiile 
here scores of millions of courageous, 
skilful, industrious Germans, Italians, 
Japanese are narrowly pent in what 
are becoming the slums of the world. 
As riches and poverty cannot live to- 
gether within a nation and make it 
prosperous, so between the nations the 
rich, pooling their forces tio coerce 
the poor, cannot by that save even 
themselves. Famine, they confess, is 
at their door, 


Temporarily to share rations is good. Per- 
manently to share the world is better. Britain 
in 1940 offered, as we know, an equa! part- 
nership to France. From that precedent it is 
not an Impossible step to an offer to a liberated 
Germany or Italy of equality within the British 
Commonwealth. Events may yet jJead Moscow 
fo open the Soviet Union to such an economic 
association for the present disinherited nations 
as free self-government could accept, as China 
may invite Japan. 

But policies, or «guesses at them.* are not 
our first concern. Our part is to persist in 
the moral claim for the treatment of others 
as we would be treated ourselves. Even now, 
ordinary, unofficial people are s0 sweetening 
war's bitterness. In her tenement block, the 
wife in Europe, risen up, is bustling about and 
singing. Someone of that ordinary kind, moved 
to do as he would be done by, has (in however 
roundabout and unofficial a way) enabled her 
to know that her husband lives and is well— 
and has enabled him to know it of her. Here, 
in this kindnes& across more than two lands. 
burns the Jittle lamp that will not go cut. 


French Constitution giving the French Govern- « While we can tend and feed it there is some- 
thing to defeat frustration, and give us hope 
and joy. 


ment power to transfer some of its sovers 4 


eignty to a world government. 


SHOES FOR EUROPE 


To the Editor 

NI AY I reply to Barclay Sampson’s 
: letter (PN, Mar. 1)? We had 
for a long time been very perturbed 
by this question. Boots and shoes in 
need of repair were piling up in our 
warehouse. They were urgently 
wanted on the Continent, but to get 
them mended quickly seeméd an in- 
soluble problem. 

I am glad to say that thanks to the help of 
Training Centres, Technical Colleges and one 
or two kind friends among shoe repairers, the 
position is now very much improved. The pile 
in the warehouse has been reduced to ni! and 
a large quantity of footwear has been shipped 
to Europe. 

Needless to say we prefer to receive boots 
and shoes in first-class condition as these are 
ready for immediate shipment, but we can 
now get repairs done on a very large scale. 
If any of your readers have shoes which could 
be mended but cannot get them done quickly 
locally, I hope they will send them immediately 
to Friends Relief Service. The Bedford Insti- 
tute, Quaker Sstreet, London, E 1. 

The present spell of cold weather may help 
to bring home to us the severity of winter on 
the Continent. If each one of your readers 
wonld send us one pair of boots or shoes, we 
could make a really effective contribution to 
Europe’s need. 

Perhaps I may add that we are now able 
to handle clothing much more rapidly and in 
much larger quantities. 

LETTICE JOWITT. 

General Secretary, 

Friends Relief Service. 


WORDS OF PEACE - No. 164 


I represent a party which does not 
yet exist: civilization. This party 
will make the twentieth century. 
There will issue from it first the 
United States of Europe and then the 
United States of the World. 

—Victor Hugo. 


GOOSEBERRIES 


Ww resort is had to gooseberries for the 

subject of paragraphs in the Press, there 
is thought be a dearth of more urgent topics. 
With Ohserver’s sombre warning in last week’s 
PN, ‘the world revolution has fairly begun,” 
still! dominating our thoughts. we can hardly 
be reproached with that. 

We refer to gooseberries. not in the big 
gooseberry sense as objects of severely practical 
importance to the PPU. Food is in the news 
although with snow falling, the connection 
with gooseberries seems remote. If summer 
comes, the succulent gooseberry is still likely 
to make no more than ephemeral appearance. 

So why not plant them in your garden? A 
friend hit on this idea. She forthwhile ordered 
gooseberry bushes from a nursery gardener of 
her acquaintance. The account duly came to 
hand, “‘to six gooseberry bushes at 33. 
delivered,” “* but,” 


added the nurseryman, 
“don’t send me the money, let it go to the 
PPU Headquarters Fund.” and we duly 


received a cheque for one guinea. 

Send orders to your local nursery gardener 
at once. He may not deal with your account 
as happened to our friend. But later on goose- 
berries will be in demand and when enjoying 
your own crop you might remember our advice 
and sell, say, one pound of them in aid of our 
fund. Every little helps. 

MAUD ROWNTREE, 
CORDER CATCHPOOL, 
Joint Treasurers, 

Contributions to Headquarters Fund gince 
Feb. 22: £13 156s. 7d. Yenr’s total to date: 
£146 108, 2d, 

Donations to the fund should be sent, marked 
‘‘Headquartera Fund,” to the Treasurera at 
Dick Sheppard House, Endsleigh St., W.C.1. 
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[NX the West End of London we 
are becoming known as the 
most advanced cultural book- 
sellers. We are anxious to 
earn similar esteem. with our 
postal subscribers. Will you 
become one? 
AT present we can only an- 
4 
nounce a few of the newest 
books in our advertisements. 
But in the autumn we hope to 
issue catalogues. 
GEOFFREY GILBERT, 
Manager. 
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